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A Gifted Child 


Zoe I. Hirt, Erie, Pa. 


Elizabeth is one of the exceptionally gifted children for whom 
the ordinary public school makes no provision. Her teachers look 
upon her with concern and some misgiving, and her parents are seek- 
ing advice as to how they shall deal with her. A visit to the child’s 
home and an interview with her mother serve only to make the case 
more interesting. 


Elizabeth was born January 16, 1914. She weighed ten pounds 
at birth, twenty-two pounds at six months, and twenty-eight and one- 
half pounds at one year of age. She cut two teeth before she was five 
months old. She was not quite a year old when she began repeating 
words. Her first sentence, at the age of seventeen months, was, 
“Open the door, daddy.” The parents were so delighted that they 
have remembered that sentence. They say that the child seemed to 
plunge suddenly from her one word communications into sentence 
expression. 


Among Elizabeth’s first toys was a set of cubical blocks with 
letters and numbers on four sides, and animal pictures on the two 
other sides. One of the baby’s favorite amusements was to hold up a 
block and point to one side after the other for her entertainer to tell 
what was on the side of the block indicated. Gradually the game 
changed and the baby held up the block and pointed to the picture 
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called for by the entertainer. At the age of fifteen months she made 
no mistakes in finding the animals called for, and very soon afterwards 
she could find the letters in the same way. 

On her second birthday the little girl was given a book of rhymes 
which she learned very quickly to repeat. One of her first books js 
still treasured in the home, “The Story Of The Naughty Piggies.” 
The child seemed never to tire of hearing the story read, and by the 
time she was two and a half years old, when she sat on the lap of 
the reader, she could turn the page at just the right place in the 
story. About that time the two leaves in the center of the book 
loosened and dropped out. The German grandma made a mistake in 
sewing them in, putting the second first. Elizabeth quickly discoy- 
ered the mistake, and was very unhappy about it. She followed her 
grandmother about, asking her to fix it. The grandmother could not 
understand what the child meant, and finally appealed to the child’s 
mother, who discovered what. was wrong. Elizabeth was not yet 
three years old, and they could not believe that the child detected the 
difference between those two pages of the book. But after the 
grandmother ripped out the stitches and replaced the leaves in their 


proper sequence, the little girl showed unmistakable satisfaction and 
content. 


At three and a half years of age, Elizabeth was spelling every- 
thing she saw printed and asking what the letters spelled, and she 
could recognize many words. At four years she read the advertise- 
ments in the street cars, as well as everything in all the books she 
possessed. During all this time there was no attempt on the part of 
the parents to make their daughter precocious. They were pleased 
with her readiness to learn, but they did not look upon her as an 
unusual child. 

Elizabeth’s mother was one of a large family of young children 
brought by their parents from Germany. The father died soon after 
reaching America, and the mother had to toil early and late to keep 
her children together and permit them to go to school until they 
passed through the elementary grades. 

Elizabeth’s father is of Pennsylvania German descent. He has a 
high school education and attended a business college. He is now 
employed as a postal mail clerk. He is intelligent, industrious and 
ambitious, and very fond of his family. The only other child is a 
boy, twenty months old, a very active youngster who excels in feats 
of climbing and can hum almost any tune he has heard a few times, 
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but does not say much that can be understood by anyone outside of 
the immediate family. Until a year and a half ago, the family lived 
in an upper flat in a congested part of a large city. 

Elizabeth was enrolled in the first grade of Washington School, 
Erie, Pa., in September, 1920. She was then six years eight months 
old. On her second day in school her teacher discovered that she 
could read anything that was placed before her. The principal, Miss 
M., put her in the second grade until she had time to investigate her 
case. On September 17, 1920, Miss M. gave the child the Binet- 
Simon (Stanford Revision) Tests, and reckoned her I. Q. to be 149. 
The examiner did not give her any of the tests beyond the twelve 
year level, though she was successful with three of the tests at that 
level. She spent forty-two days in the second grade, during which 
time Miss M. observed her closely, and decided to place her in the 
fourth grade. Elizabeth had no trouble completing that grade in the 
remainder of the school year, Miss M. giving her some special help in 
spelling and arithmetic. 

When this little girl started to school, she was living with “Alice 
in Wonderland,” a copy of which had been given her on her sixth 
birthday. It was the only book in her home that was in any degree 
commensurate with her literary appetite. When Miss M. discovered 
this fact, she wrote to the Grollier Society, suggesting that they send 
an agent to Elizabeth’s home. The result was that the “Book of 
Knowledge” was soon added to the child’s library. On March 31, 
1921, seven years two and one-half months old, she wrote the follow- 
ing letter to a little friend during a letter-writing period in school: 

“Dear Thelma: 

I have been reading the Book of Knowledge, and have 
found out many curious and interesting things. How flour 

is made, how we got the piano, and how an oyster makes a 

pearl. It is divided up into what they call Departments of 

Knowledge: The Book of Wonder, The Book of the Earth, 

The Book of Our Own Life, Things to Make and to Do, 

The Book of Stories, The Book of Poetry, The Book of 

Golden Deeds, The Story of Famous Books, The Book of 

All Countries and The Book of School Lessons. It includes 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, French. 


Yours sincerely, 
Elizabeth.” 
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The spelling, capitalization and punctuation are just as they 
appeared in the child’s letter. She spends much of her time buried 
in the “Book of Knowledge,” and frequently she goes into the office 
of the school principal to discuss the new things she has learned in 
her reading. Her ability to comprehend the printed page is amazing, 

She grasped quickly all the processes involved in long division, 
but she had not had time for sufficient practice to make her speedy 
and accurate in the fundamental operations. While she was having 
to spend a good deal of time in number efficiency drills, Miss M, 
suggested to her mother that the “Book of Knowledge” be put away 
for a short time. Then it was that Elizabeth complained to one of 
her teachers that there was “nothing at home to read but a catalogue.” 

On June 14, 1921, the writer gave Elizabeth a rather thorough 
examination. Upon first trial she placed the blocks in the Witmer 
formboard in 38 seconds, and in 27 seconds in the third trial. She 
did not make a single wrong move in any of the three performances. 

In her first trial with the Witmer cylinders she worked slowly, 
She usually measured the depth of a recess by holding the block 
beside it before she attempted to place the block. Thus she made 
only three misplacements which were immediately self-corrected, but 
the entire performance took 152 seconds. In the second performance 
she was urged to put the blocks away faster; her method was the 
same as at first, but she reduced the time for the performance to 97 
seconds. In the third trial she made the mistake of putting away all 
the smaller cylinders first, remarking as she started out, “It’s rather 
hard around these small spaces, so I’ll get them done first. The big 
ones are easy.” This performance required 102.4 seconds. 

She did the Healy Completion Test II in 18 minutes, and scored 
51.5 points. None of her placements required a forfeit and none of 
them scored zero. She placed the blocks in the Healy-Fernald Puzzle 
A in 12 seconds, making no wrong move. 

Her first failure in the Binet-Simon Tests was in the ball-and- 
field test. She began by going straight through the middle of the 
field from gate to circumference. Then she took one quarter of the 
field after the other, covering each almost solidly with her pencil. 
As she was covering the last quarter, she remarked, “I suppose I am 
wasting a lot of time going over the same place so many times, but I 
must find that ball.” 

In the Year X list she was unable to draw the designs from 
memory, and at the Year XIV level she failed in the problems of 
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fact, the arithmetical reasoning and the clock tests. Her score in the 
Terman vocabulary was 56. Her explanation of the differences 
between a president and a king was as follows: “A president is a 
servant of the people, and a king is a ruler of the people. A presi- 
dent allows the people to make their own laws, but kings want to 
make all the laws themselves. They elect a president, but a king is the 
son of the other king.” 

She solved the problem of the enclosed boxes at the XVI Year 
level. Under XVIII, Superior Adult Tests, she was successful with 
Binet’s paper cutting, and she repeated the thought of passage “b,” 
after it was read to her. The sum of her scores was 14 years, giving 
her an I. Q. of 188. 

On June 16, 1921, she was given the Educational Survey Tests 
devised by Dr. R. Pintner, and her total score was 70. According to 
the Pintner Scale, for the age of 7 years, the “index” for any score 
above 41 is 100. 

Elizabeth is not a skillful writer as far as penmanship goes, but 
she seldom makes a mistake in either spelling or punctuation, and 
the content of her letters and compositions is superior even for the 


advanced grade in which she is now working. 
The following is her height and weight record as taken in school 
from January to June, 1921: 


Height Weight 
Month Day Lbs. 

January 61 

February 61% 

March ] 61% 

April 63 

May 6214 

June 6134 
In May, Elizabeth had the mumps, the only illness she had ever had, 
and that was the probable cause of her loss of weight in May and 
June. 

Intellectually speaking, this child takes everything to which she 
is exposed, and she is not satisfied unless she understands the subject 
fully. Unfamiliar words or terms bring from her the question, “Just 
what does that mean?” She has a cheery disposition, and laughs 
often and heartily. She is contented in any environment, because her 
imagination makes it as she wishes it. She frequently announces that 
she is a fairy with a magic wand, which wand she says can break and 
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mend the “law of gravity.” In the school room, during a recitation 
period, she is always alert. When she is reading or studying, she 
becomes so engrossed that it is hard to attract her attention to any. 
thing outside of her book. She is slow in her written work, and she 
is slow and rather awkward in some of her motor coordinations, She 
frequently stumbles in walking. In October, 1921, she began to take 
music lessons, and for two or three months she made but little 
progress. After that, however, she seemed to go by leaps and bounds, 

After less than a month in the fifth grade, in September, 1921, 
Elizabeth was promoted to the sixth grade, where she is doing 
superior work. In the examinations at the end of the last semester 
she ranked about the middle of the class, due to the fact that she is 
still slow in her written work. But in comprehension she easily 
leads the class. 

Thus far, nothing has been done for this exceptional child 
except to move her along from grade to grade five times as rapidly 
as the average child can go. When we see her at times very evidently 
bored while a teacher is trying to make a subject clear to pupils of 
average ability, we wonder what would have happened if Elizabeth 
were now in the second or third grade, where most eight-year-old 
children are found. 





Do you subscribe to “The Training School 
Bulletin?” It is one dollar a year---ten num- 
bers. We should like to send it to you regular- 
ly for nothing but, frankly, we just can’t afford 
it. But a dollar will bring it. 





The sixteenth session of the summer school 
for teachers of backward or mentally deficient 
children will be held from July 10th to August 
18th. As students will live at the Training 
School the number will be limited to sixty. 
The tuition fee is One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Dollars. 
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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 


How are You Classified by Your Fellow-men? * 


My Dear Robinson: 

We have been talking classification of children for many years and 
- all sorts of scales have been developed and tried. Height, weight, intel- 
ligence levels, and the like have their place and value, and in these latter 
days efforts have been made to measure adults as well. But before we 
did this scientifically we did have a sort of unconscious reaction to 
people that was pretty accurate, even though not entirely so, and today 
we still measure personality largely by our own feelings Therefore, 
before someone comes along with an accurate personality scale, I’m 
sending you this contribution. It was written by Mrs. Nash several 
years ago. I had intended to print it in The Bulletin, but somehow it 
was set aside and I’ve just come across it. It speaks for itself. Here 
it is: 

Did you ever enter your office in the morning feeling just fine and 
ready for anything which might come along? You take off your coat 
and hat and hang them in the accustomed place and you turn to your 
desk with the smile which ever accompanies the inside feeling that “it 
is a good world and you are glad to be in it.”. 

And then the Scene changes. The lightness within gets heavy, the 
smile becomes a frown, and the day, a moment before so new and full 
of promise, is now old. And why? 

Before you on your desk, awaiting your attention is a pile of 
papers, and crowning this pile is a sealed envelope addressed in one 
handwriting, which means, has meant and always will mean for you 
just one thing, something unpleasant. 

You look at the envelope. And even without breaking the seal, 
you know its contents, and so the rosy hue of your morning fades. 
Your “Good Old World” begins to look commonplace and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, you find yourself working away at your desk, 
your enthusiasm and joy reduced to the dead level of a fault finding, 
trouble inspiring letter. 

Perchance you have never met with an experience of this kind; 
if not, you are very fortunate, or very unfortunate if the reason is 
that your days are always begun and ended on the last level. 


* This is the fifteenth of a series of letters on Institution matters. 
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I will pen you another picture, or rather I will put my question 
a little differently : 

Did you ever get up in the morning feeling as if two-thirds of the 
burdens of the world were resting upon your shoulders? You dress, 
breakfast, say goodbye to the family, walk or ride to your office, nod 
“Morning” to your co-workers, and approach your desk. You do all 
of this as if you were a semi-animated wooden man. 

Then you change, and for the first time that morning, you stand 
up straight, “the crown of your head high and your chin in.” You 
actually smile. Before you on your desk is an envelope, addressed in 
a handwriting which means, has meant and always will mean for you 
just one thing—Inspiration. 

You reach for that envelope as for the hand of a friend. You 
break the seal and as you read, the burdens, which so short a time ago 
seemed so overpowering, now seem blessings, and the “Morning” of 
your wooden man now sounds like “Good morning, how’s everything 
today? Great! Well, keep up the good work. Do you know I feel 
like a King this morning with so many good people around me and so 
many good things to be thankful for.” 

And then you return to your desk and with a power and a spirit, 
kindled by that letter, you approach your day’s work with an assurance 
which knows no failure. 

Perhaps it may be that you have never had an experience of this 
kind, either. If not, I am doubly sorry for you, for, with the missing, 
you have also missed one of the most wonderful assets in life, the 
inspiring influence of a real friend. 

I will pen you still another picture: 

Daily you are assisting in the running of a big concern. You are 
entrusted with grave responsibilities. You are confided in by your 
Superior Officer and your judgment is relied upon, almost without 
question. You are a strong personality with your Official Group of 
co-workers and your influence is felt by each and every one. Per- 
sonally, you are responsible and have absolute authority over a group 
of people who are recognized and known as your people. 

Now, what kind of a message does your sealed envelope convey to 
Your Superior Officer? What is its influence upon your co-workers, 
and what is its effect upon your subordinates? 

Busy as you are, just stop and ask yourself these questions: 

What is the effect of my personality upon the lives of others as 
expressed in terms of my written words? 
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Am I helping to build up or am I actually helping to tear down the 
principles for which I profess to stand? 

Does my message affect others in a way which reacts detrimentally 
to the progress of the business of which I am a part—or does it inspire 
and fill all with an unbounded enthusiasm which spells but one word— 
Success? 

Last but not Jeast, do I reflect a smile or a frown in the lives of 
those with whom I am most closely associated ? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly and honestly and then just as 
fairly and honestly answer them and your answers will tell you quite 
conclusively if yours was the letter which stole the joy of the morning 
or was the one which inspired the strength of the evening. 

It will also show you in which group your fellow men have classi- 
fied you, and though you may not believe it, your value to your Superior 
Officer and to the business of which you are a part rests as much upon 
this classification as upon any other qualification you may have. 

What a wonderful thing it is when we can make a job so big and 
fine that littleness along any line is an unknown quantity, where we 
may look for the good in the people for whom we are responsible. As 
one feature of this training, we might write down and send to our 
Superior Officer everything good which we can truthfully say about 
our people, so that credit may be given in accordance with these reports. 
We may also be allowed to send in reports, stating the reverse quality 
if we find it, but before sending in this report we must say to ourselves, 
“This may be the last report which I shall ever be privileged to make 
on this person.” 

I never thought very seriously about this last idea until one day 
one of our very splendid Employes was called Home. It has been the 
wish of Mr. A that he might be buried from the Training School 
and that our Superintendent would preach his funeral sermon. 

Imagine our feelings on that day when the Superintendent took an 
envelope in which had been filed the reports which for years we had 
been making upon Mr. A and began to read. Picture if you can 
our mental reactions as we tried to recall just what we had said in 
those reports which we had made so long ago. 

We had been trained to see the good and report it, so that we 
need not have worried. Yet we did. And in those few moments during 
the reading of those reports, we learned a lesson which I am sure none 
of us will ever forget. And if previously we had been “doubting 
Thomases” concerning idealistic teachings, we surely caught a vision 
on this occasion. 
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Possibly it may never come your way to have just such an experi- 
ence as this, and yet comparable ones may be happening to you every 
day. And so I venture to suggest that the underlying principles of this 
little incident be taken with you into your daily dealings with your 
fellow men. And while mine is not the ability to write a preachment, 
still if you truly believe in the “Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward 
Men” theory and are really desirous of knowing how nearly you have 
attained to or fallen short of the standards by which men are adjudged 
—I further suggest that you hold a little examination of your own 
conscience, and if you are quite honest with yourself you will know by 
such introspection just what place you are holding in the hearts of your 
fellow men. 

If you are saiisfied with your findings you are fortunate—but if 
you are not quite satisfied, then for the third time hold examination 
day and ask yourself very fairly if the real cause of your failure to 
reach the higher levels is not attributable to your attitude of mind 
toward the really essential things in life. For example, has it ever 
occurred to you just how truly “You are your brother’s keeper,” and 
that his loyalty, his love and his trust in you, all reflect the Spirit in 
which you have kept the faith with him? The letter which takes away 
our happiness, and the letter which brings to us inspiration; the records 
which are a blessing, a benediction, and those about which we are 
doubtful; all reflect the personalities of the writers. And while each 
may have performed his duty, to the letter, as he saw it, still it is not 
difficult for us to decide just how each one of these—men or women, the 
writers of the records—are looked upon by their friends and fellow 
workers. 

Today you and I are being classified in accordance with our abilities 
to perform our duties, loyally, faithfully and efficiently and in harmony 
with our fellow men. 

And so, “Lest We Forget” the great responsibility which rests 
with us we must ask ourselves very often: 


Just what kind of records am I filing day by day? 

Are they the kind which help or check my neighbor on his way? 
Are they the inspirations of a faith that knows not fear? 

Do they convey a message, too, of love and hope and cheer? 

Just what kind of records am I making day by day? 

Are they the kind which help or check the progress of my way? 
And as my value’s price marked by my fellow men and you— 
Will it, by the unfriendly stand the test, and still ring true? 
There you are, Robinson. That is Mrs. Nash’s contribution. I 


believe it is worth passing on. Sincerely yours, J. 
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The Institution As a Laboratory 


Much might be written under the above title, but this time we 
only wish to express our happiness and our congratulations to those 
in institutions and in the public schools who are training children for 
life “as they have to live it.” 


The fact that in institutions of this kind we expect to keep our 
children for many years, and so fit them for life here, and at the 
same time to keep a child’s individuality, and also that in our teach- 
ing we have to begin at rock bottom, and then proceed to rise by the 
smallest imaginable steps, means that we cannot help but learn many 
things that are laboratory facts for those dealing with normal lives. 


Then, too, we have our research departments to observe, and 
analyze, and interpret. And from these we are endeavoring to send 
out such information as we are able to those who will use it. 


Two things have come to our attention within the past few 
months: First, the magnificent piece of -educational work for the 
penal and reformatory institutions of New Jersey, under Commis- 
sioner Burdette G. Lewis and his Assistant, David I. Kelly, by 
Doctors Doll and Ellis, in cooperation with the Superintendents of 
the State Prison (James H. Mulheron and Joseph Hoff), the Rahway 
Reformatory (Dr. Frank Moore), and the Jamesburg School for 
Boys (Dr. Calvin Derrick). There is complete recognition of the 
needs of each group. A preliminary study of each individual is made 
so that his background may be understood. His needs mentally, 
morally, physically and socially are studied, and then the program is 
developed in accordance with the needs and possibilities shown by 
these studies. 


For the juveniles, it is training first. Not training along useless, 
or aimless, or wasteful lines. Every step leads somewhere, and insofar 
as possible the product, when there is a material product, is useful. 
For the young men there is training and production, with the great 
idea that the most valuable product is the young man, who may be 
returned to useful and honest citizenship. And for the men there is 
such training as is needed, especially considering skill and efficiency, 
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and the making of a product whose value will to some degree, at 
least, pay his debt to the State that has had to arrest, judge and 
imprison him. The whole thing has been growing for several years, 
and it has now reached the point where it is beginning to bear fruit, 
One feels like saying, “Other States please Copy.” 

The second is the description of Denver’s School of Opportunity, 
by Alma and Paul Ellerbe, which was published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine,* and entitled, “The Instant Need of Things.” 

Thanks to the courtesy of Harper’s, we are permitted to publish 
the following from it. But every school man and woman in America 
should have the entire article on his desk. 

Tonight a varied procession will be sweeping into a dingy old 
building at Twelfth and Welton Streets in Denver, under a big 
golden sign that says, “The Opportunity School.” 

The bishop’s sister comes for typewriting for relief work, and 
her cook for English; a well-known lawyer for the mechanism 
of his high-priced car, and the urchin who sells him papers to 
clinch again with the three r’s; an old blind man for broom- 
making, and a bevy of society girls for dietetics; a returned sol- 
dier, deaf from shell shock, for lip-reading; the best-paid news- 
paper man in town for shorthand for overseas service; a group 
of young girls in charge of two black-robed sisters from a Roman 
Catholic school for the cooking-class; an old white-headed negro 
to learn to read and write; Greek boys from the candy kitchens 
and shoe-shining stands; old Jewish junk-dealers with the beards 
of prophets, German-Russian girls with black shawls over their 
heads; Austrian miners; Italian fruit-dealers. dapper young Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, Negroes, Swedes, Chinese, Croatians, Mexicans, 
half-breeds, and every kind of American. 

Verily, “the United States goes by.” 

_ What brings them there? Why does this school draw all ages, 

colors, and conditions of humanity? An average of one letter a 
day is received from other American cities, asking for the plan 
of operation. Many of them are going to copy it, and so, prob- 
ably, are London and Tokio. Representatives of half a dozen 
nations have studied it. It is acclaimed as a new note in educa- 
tion. Why? 

It is because they fit you for life, in the Denver Opportunity 
School, not as they think it ought to be, but as you’ve got to live tt. 

* Harper’s Magazine, September, 1919. Copyrighted by Harper’s Magazine. 
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They teach you the thing you need, and just as rapidly as you 
can learn it. 

The idea is so old, so simple, so universally acknowledged, and 
so thoroughly forgotten, that it has all the force of novelty. 

The school was opened by Carlos M. Cole, city superintend- 
ent of public schools, in September, 1916, with Emily Griffith as 
principal. It is a part of the public-school system of Denver. 
They thought they would have an enrollment of Jess than two 
hundred. Two thousand three hundred came that first year; there 
were thirty-two hundred the second, and the corps of teachers 
grew from five to forty-two. They expect an enrollment of five 
thousand in this, their third year. 

The doors are open from half past eight in the morning until 
half past nine at night. You may drop in whenever you like and 
spend whatever time you can spare in clearing away the particular 
kind of ignorance that blocks your road. If the curriculum doesn’t 
include what you want and twenty students ask for it, they will 
put it in—if it is practical and helps along the business of 
living. 

They have an alert sense of “the instant need of things.” In 
a bit of a workshop boys are quickly taught the use of tools when 
there are jobs to be done—taught and sent out on the work, for 
the practice and the pride—for they make no charge: the mending 
of a neighbor’s fence, repairing sign-boards, strengthening broken 
steps, and all manner of simple and useful things. 

Some of them are there because they can’t be made to fit into 
the mold of the public schools. Miss Griffith doesn’t follow the 
old method of forcing them into it anyhow, by lopping off here 
and compressing there; she calls them “industrially inclined,” or 
something of the sort—labels don’t count for much with her—and 
gives them a class of their own, where they spend an hour on 
books to three on carpentry, or concrete-work, or automobile 
mechanics, or whatever trade or craft is nearest their hearts. Some 
of those who have to support themselves are allowed credits on 
their studies at night for work properly performed during the 
day. 





































One of the causes of the school’s success is Emily Griffith’s 
ability to deal with every human being as he is. What he has done 
doesn’t matter. 
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There is something almost sacred about those dingy bare halls 
and worn stairs. Looking at them, one remembers the thousands 
of cramped and twisted lives that have been freed and straightened 
there. The creative impulse, divine and eternally resurgent, beat 
through them all. All of them felt that strongest and most en- 
during of human desires, the longing to make, and the Denver 
Opportunity School let it out and gave it play. 

A new note in education? Isn’t it, rather, the harmonizing 
of all the notes in life? 


Policy in Medical Studies of the Feeble-Minded 


George S. Stevenson, M. D. 


In his ‘“‘Clinical Studies in Feeblemindedness,” Doll calls attention 
to the lack of definition characterizing the medical concepts of feeble- 
mindedness. A healthy realization of this failure to develop a promis- 
ing field is the best preface to a contemplated investigation. It is, 
however, necessary, if a medical concept of the condition is to be devel- 
oped, to put no limitation upon the breadth of material entering into 
the makeup of that concept. We must realize that the medical is merely 
a selected part of the whole and cannot exist alone and complete. 


In making a complete survey of a child we must proceed from the 
anatomical studies through the purely vegetative physiology, then con- 
sider the more highly integrated physiology dependent on the glandular, 
spinal, and cerebral control, coming finally to the physiology of the 
whole organism, that is, its behavior. Here we pause, shake hands 
with the psychologist, sociologist, and pedagogue, and give and take 
until the picture puzzle is complete. We are then led through the realms 
of morphological defects or diseases, of anomalies or perversions of 
vegetative functions and of endocrinopathies, into neurology and psy- 
chiatry. 

This is, in a way, the Constitution of medical research in feeble- 
mindedness as being begun at Vineland. 

If feeblemindedness is to be considered in the light of a disease 
or developmental anomaly it is highly important that from the beginning 
the cases be sorted that we may deal with fairly homogeneous groups, in 
each instance representing a disease or anomaly rather than merely an 
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undifferentiated deviation from the normal. In other words, we must 
not confuse hereditary, mongolian, traumatic, hydrocephalic, cretin, etc., 
cases and hope to arrive at fundamentals. 

Correlations may be made later but for analysis even further sort- 
ing may be necessary. 

Two types of investigation are desirable. First, an unbiased exam- 
ination of cases; this means that, dissociated as much as possible from 
existing reports and theory, homogeneous groups of cases must be run 
through a detailed and routine examination, broad enough to include all 
spheres from anatomy to psychiatry and comprehensive enough in each 
sphere to bring into evidence the existence of any leads which may be 
present. These leads may then be followed in all possible detail. Need- 
less to say, this ultimate detail will be too diverse for one to handle 
satisfactorily, requiring in many cases the interest and assistance of 
consultants expert in the special line to be followed. This same sort 
of investigation may be carried on in individuals who have come to 
notice through a suspected deviation from the normal in one or other 
sphere, besides their mental defect, particularly through nervous dis- 
eases. This brings into use the observation and experience of the lay 
staff. 

The second type of investigation is to follow the leads of the cur- 
rent and past reports. This may be the repetition of previous research 
or observations, or may be an application from some other branch of 
medicine. In this regard we think of focal infections, X-ray revelations, 
endocrine disorders, etc., having to keep our feet on solid ground con- 
tinually, distinguishing fact from theory, and empirical from rational. 
Furthermore, it is most important to keep in touch with practicing neu- 
rologists and psychiatrists to glean from their experiences facts which 
may be suggestive and “hunches” which crowded time or lack of oppor- 
tunity prevent them from pursuing. 

The recently begun research at the Training School is planned 
according to the above. We are trying to be broad in scope, precise as 
to our matcrial, which must also be controlled, unbiased in our search 
for the new, yet attentive to what is being experienced, said and done 
elsewhere. Apparatus, at present the X-ray, is forthcoming. Consult- 
ants are available and keenly interested, and we have the co-operation 
and advice of busy practitioners whose experience makes their sugges- 
tions most valuable. Finally we have among our lay staff not merely 
employees, but harmonious co-workers who have some idea of what 
we are after. 
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Suggestions for Work at Vineland* 


Vineland has so far contributed a great deal along the line of 
specialized research on the feeble-minded. It would seem highly impor. 
tant to create for all that work a background of the general medical and 
psychiatric investigation, which includes the special investigations but 
gives them a perspective which has in many ways been lacking in the 
past. To have an organization in which all the children are given such 
a general examination as is customary at psychiatric clinics and such 
as I should think Dr. Stevenson would be able to carry out would fill 
a gap that I have always felt very keenly about the Vineland work, 
Instead of “gap” I really ought to say “foundation.” 

There is a certain amount of work that deals with the general 
life adaptation of the patient, of which the intelligence tests make out 
only a limited portion. Then there is the field of internal secretions 
and general constitutional variations, of which we might not expect 
anything too startling but which is likely to furnish us very interesting 
observations. To have a broadly medically and psychiatrically trained 
man with a helper organize the work should not require exorbitantly 
elaborate machinery and will, I am convinced, give very adequate and 
tangible practical returns in the way of an all-round understanding of 
the problems of the 500 young people. 

There undoubtedly will be a great advance in having a medically 
well trained man on the place in connection with what autopsy observa- 
tions might be possible, and if there should be any possibility of having 
our neuropathological laboratory collaborate with the institution, I 
should be very happy to see such a possibility developed. 

*Note: A short time ago Dr. Ebaugh, who is co-operating with us 
in the work just starting under Dr. Stevenson, visited Dr. Adolph 
Meyer, at Johns Hopkins, and at our request consulted with him as 
to this new departure. The above is Dr. Ebaugh’s report of Dr. 
Meyer’s comments. 





Thomas Mott Osborne, penologist and author, has announced 
that he will establish a boys’ preparatory school at Auburn, N. Y., to 
be known as the Osborne School. Mr. Osborne states that the students 
will be allowed the fullest possible measure of control.—School and 
Society, March, 1922. 
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